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THE WORK OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Tue work of the Social Science Research Council 
can be effective only to the degree that it is known 
to social scientists. Ultimately what the Council 
undertakes may be expected to come to the attention 
of most of those concerned with social research by way 
of books, pamphlets, journals, and word of mouth. 
However, such means of communication are slow and 
uncertain. They are especially inadequate in this 
period of expansion in the work of the Council made 
necessary by the unprecedented increase in the de- 
mand for knowledge of human relations and by the 
development of new techniques to meet this demand. 

Social Science Research Council Items, of which 
this is the first number, is intended to be a report of 
current activities of the Council. It has been pre- 
pared in response to the wishes of many persons con- 
nected with the Council as well as others throughout 
the country. The first number is strictly an experi- 
ment. There are plans to publish the Jtems quarterly 
or oftener if it is found to fulfill a need. Statements 
about Council activities will necessarily be brief, but 
they can be supplemented where desired by reference 
to the more detailed Annual Report. 

There is within the Social Science Research Council 
a growing conviction of an urgent need for clearer 
understanding of the role of the social sciences on the 
part of the public and even among social scientists 
themselves. Two projects are now being conducted 
under Council sponsorship for the purpose of ad- 
vancing this understanding. Donald Marquis, Chair- 
mzn of the Department of Psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is making an appraisal of the current 
sta:us of knowledge concerning human and social 
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relations—in political, economic, and cultural terms— 
and of the effectiveness with which this knowledge is 
being applied. Talcott Parsons, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Social Relations at Harvard University, is 
preparing a report for the Council’s Committee on Fed- 
eral Government and Research on the social sciences 
in relation to the national government, with special 
emphasis on science legislation. A third project, not 
directly under Council auspices except for fiscal ad- 
ministration, is a book now being prepared by Stuart 
Chase on concrete achievements of the social sciences, 
with particular reference to World War II. This book 
is designed to give a simple, realistic picture of actual 
and potential contributions of social science to human 
welfare. The results of a study of factors affecting 
the flow of personnel into the social sciences, by 
Elbridge Sibley, briefly described on page 7 of this 
issue, will have added significance in the light of the 
other three studies mentioned. The four projects 
together should do much to improve public under- 
standing of the nature, problems, and possibilities of 
the social sciences. 

The scientific quality of the social sciences and the 
utility of the knowledge they are accumulating have 
been much discussed of late, and not infrequently with 
an appalling lack of information. The Council be- 
lieves the time has come to further, through systematic 
surveys, a Clarification of current thinking. In gen- 
eral terms, such surveys should consider the func- 
tions which the social sciences can discharge within our 
society, both in relationship to government and within 
the structure of our educational system. In more 
specific terms, these surveys should consider the recruit- 
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ment and training of social science personnel, the ad- 
vancement of basic research in the various social science 
disciplines and the interrelations of these fields; they 
should examine methods of application of social science 
findings and the ventures in social engineering that 
seem most promising of results. They should also deal 
with dissemination of knowledge to the general public, 
and perhaps consider the efficacy of various methods of 
dissemination such as current media of mass communi- 
cation. In the reports of these surveys laymen and 
specialists alike should be able to find, if not the 





answers to their questions concerning the nature of 
the social sciences, at least thoughtful discussion 
of those questions in the light of the best information 
now available. 

It seems most fitting to introduce this first issue of 
the Items with a statement concerning the social 
sciences in modern society. It has been adapted from 
a memorandum reviewing the need for clarification of 
the place of the social sciences in national life, sub- 
mitted by Pendleton Herring to the Council's Com- 
mittee on Problems and Policy. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN MODERN SOCIETY 


No RANGE of knowledge is more important today than 
that leading to a better understanding of social forces 
and human relationships. It is this knowledge that 
should enable men to cope with the kind of world in 
which we live. 

Administrators and other men of action are constantly 
making decisions affecting the welfare of countless num- 
bers of their fellow men. Many are willing to exact a 
high cost in social dislocations or violent upheavals if 
these are required for accomplishment of their ends, be 
they selfish or altruistic. Their ambitions and the eco- 
nomic or political propulsions of which they may be 
but one expression outdistance our apparent human 
capacity for orderly and constructive adjustment to 
change. The wastage and suffering in human terms 
are sometimes enormous. In fact, the quantitative de- 
gree to which mass destruction and suffering can now 
be carried gives a new urgency to the reasons for deal- 
ing with otherwise familiar woes. The phenomena are 
not new; but their dimensions are. We need now more 
than ever before to perfect our tools for human engi- 
neering. The improvement of methods for understand- 
ing human relations, the development of skills for 
dealing with social forces—the perfecting of tools in 
these ways—are the business of the social sciences. 

Those who attempt to manipulate social relationships 
even for the best of motives may do so ineffectively and 
even cruelly, as a result of and in rough proportion to 
their ignorance concerning the processes in which they 
are engaged. If the people who are governed are to 
exercise any influence in the processes of government, 


*Mr. Herring is an Executive Associate of the Carnegie Corpo- 
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an understanding of political procedures is the first step 
toward effective participation. The social sciences repre- 
sent the approach to human relationships that empha- 
sizes analysis rather than force. 

Social scientists are engaged in a quest for under- 
standing. Their command of data is a powerful means 
toward better understanding of human relations. 
For example, the systematic studies of human problems 
by sociologists and anthropologists open the way to 
increased knowledge of causal relationships. Psycholo- 
gists and sociologists are engaged in highly pertinent 
studies of attitude measurement. Economic research 
has vastly increased our sophistication concerning the 
business cycle, price levels, fiscal policy, and industrial 
relations. 

The social sciences are of crucial significance today 
because we are living in an administered age. 
Human relationships are now being ordered to a 
significant extent by a conscious process of decision- 
making. Philosophically, there is much less reliance 
than in previous generations upon conceptions of natu- 
ral law. In the realm of economic thinking, the trend 
away from reliance upon automatic controls is marked 
indeed. For example, we have shifted from reliance 
upon the gold standard or free international trade to the 
mechanics of a federal reserve system or the machinery 
of an international bank and varying forms of economic 
autarchy. In the field of industry, we encounter admin- 
istered prices and rigidities resulting from cartelization, 
monopoly, and labor unionization. With respect to 
social problems, there is much more reliance upon plan- 
ning and organized philanthropic effort, whether public 
or private. The most striking evidence of the tendency 
to deal with human problems through organization and 
responsible decision-making is to be found in govern- 
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ment. At one extreme we find totalitarian regimes and, 
at the other, efforts to determine a wide range of issues 
through international organization. In our own coun- 
try the development of associational activities and of 
bureaucracy is evident to everyone. The uncertainties 
and controversies dealing with concepts of planning and 
democracy, of citizen participation, and of efficiency in 
government are all indicative of a widespread concern 
over the reconciliation of this current trend toward 
administration on the one hand with traditional values 
on the other. 

There are obviously many other ways in which this 
trend toward administered activities might be described. 
Here we wish simply to emphasize that in our genera- 
tion efforts are being made to arrange and control 
human relationships more consciously, more deliber- 
ately, and, it is to be hoped, more responsibly than 
during the last century. An interdependent world is 
being forced to an awareness of the limitations of indi- 
vidual freedom and personal choice. To recognize this 
fact is not to pass judgment upon its merits. The prob- 
lem is evident enough to provoke thoughts concerning 
a philosophy of history or scheme of values that might 
guide the individual in dealing with his environment. 
Such matters of subjective evaluation, it is assumed, lie 
beyond our present concerns. 

In summary, the need for a rational view of the 
social sciences is an inevitable consequence of the 
fact that aspirations to create an orderly society 
strain mankind’s capacity to achieve such purposes in 
a humane, coherent, and effective fashion. Advances in 
physical science and engineering have created problems 
in social readjustment of unparalleled complexity. 
Reliance is placed increasingly upon a process of con- 
scious decision-making for the ordering of human 
affairs. The social sciences cannot be regarded as pro- 
viding early solutions for such an enormous range of 
problems, but they do provide an approach to these 
problems that enables the human skills released by 
factual inquiry, by experimentation, and by analysis, 
to make their contribution. Here is a trail blazed 
through the jungle that may eventually be widened to 
a highway for cultural advance and peaceful social 
intercourse. 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


There is considerable difference of opinion concern- 
ing the precise definition of the social sciences. Much 
of this difference may be of a semantic character and 
may rest upon a confusion in the use of words rather 
than on any basic difference in ideas. The social sci- 
ences are sometimes broadly defined as those concerned 
with the study of problems of human relationships. 


The variety of social science disciplines and subdisci- 
plines suggests the broad and general fashion in which 
the term is currently used. Clarification of terminology 
is needed. 

People are not born social scientists any more than 
they are born classical scholars or mathematicians. Good 
social scientists are the product of careful selection and 
rigorous training, as are good chemists. The fact that 
incompetents and even charlatans are found under the 
social scientists’ tent is unfortunate and to some extent 
perhaps inevitable in all such fluid fields of professional 
development. Moreover, there are those who regard 
themselves as social scientists but who are primarily 
concerned with advancing some kind of personally pre- 
ferred social policy. These are, in fact, special pleaders, 
however sophisticated their rationalizations may be. 
There are also many individuals active in the general 
social science field who are more or less identified with 
furthering the interests of specific groups. For example, 
such men are often called upon to assist in lobbying and 
propaganda work in labor, industrial, agricultural or 
other types of organizations with which they may be 
associated. It is relatively easy to identify the propa- 
gandist, but less easy to identify specialists in the field 
of scholarship who conceal their hortatory approach 
under the guise of systematic inquiry. Perhaps the 
majority of those generally regarded as social scientists 
are primarily teachers or administrators who are con- 
sumers rather than producers of research, and could 
more accurately be described as practitioners than as 
scientists. 

There is great need for a thoughtful consideration of 
what the natural and social sciences have in common 
and of the respects in which they differ. To insist upon 
a sharp dichotomy may be misleading. For example, 
psychology and anthropology’ are usually classed as 
social sciences yet to the degree that they study function 
and structure of human organisms, they are every bit as 
“natural” as biology or chemistry. 

Many thoughtful people, including scientists of dis- 
tinction and unquestioned competence in their own 
fields, genuinely feel that there are certain differences 
between the subject matter of the physical and the 


social sciences which preclude the applicability of the 
same general methods to both... . 

The invention of units and instruments with which 
to systematize observation is part of the scientific task 
in all fields. (Neither calories nor calorimeters came 
ready-made in the phenomena of physics.) They have 
to be invented to apply to the behavior in question, 
just as units of income or standard of living and scales 
for measuring them have to be invented. I am not 
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making light of the difficulties involved in inventing 
either such units or appropriate instruments of scien- 
tific observation. Nor should we minimize the prob- 
lems of interpreting the data which we observe. But 
here again we have at our disposal the same rules of 
logic, statistics, and scientific method that we apply to 
observations of physical events.? 


There is a second distinction that should also be taken 
into account: the boundary line between the humanities 
and the social sciences. In historical terms, modern sci- 
ence in both the natural and social science fields is based 
upon the humanities. This point has been cogently 
made by President Conant in these words: 


Who were the precursors of those early investigators 
who in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries set the 
standards for exact and impartial scientific inquiries? 
Who were the spiritual ancestors of Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, and Vesalius? Not the casual experimenter or the 
artful contriver of new mechanical devices who gradu- 
ally increased our empirical knowledge of physics and 
chemistry during the Middle Ages. These men passed 
on to subsequent generations many facts and valuable 
methods of attaining practical ends but not the spirit 
of scientific inquiry. For the burst of new ardor in 
disciplined intellectual inquiry we must turn to a few 
minds steeped in the Socratic tradition, and to those 
early scholars who first recaptured the culture of 
Greece and Rome by primitive methods of archaeology. 
In the first period of the Renaissance, the love of dis- 
passionate search for the truth was carried forward by 
those who were concerned with man and his works 
rather than with inanimate or animate nature. During 
the Middle Ages, interest in attempts to use the human 
reason critically and without prejudice, to probe deeply 
without fear and favor, was kept alive more by those 
who wrote about human problems than about natural 
phenomena. In the early days of the Revival of Learn- 
ing, it was the humanist’s exploration of antiquity that 
came nearest to exemplifying our modern ideas of im- 
partial inquiry.® 


This quotation is relevant to the present discussion not 
only for the point it makes so clearly but also as sug- 
gesting the value of historical perspective in analyzing 
the role of social science in modern society. 

There is a real distinction today between the human- 
ists and social scientists: the latter are chiefly concerned 
with the facts of social behavior and their relationships; 
the former, chiefly with values and classical scholarship. 
One logical ground on which “sciences” can be differ- 
entiated from “humanities” is method. Any discipline 
which is loyal to the scientific method—i.e., which pro- 
ceeds by systematic observation of phenomena under 
rigorously controlled conditions—is entitled to be called 

2 George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947), pp. 16-18. 


8 James Bryant Conant, “The Scientific Education of the Layman,” 
Yale Review, 36:19-20 (Autumn 1946) . 
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a science no matter whether its data are atoms or votes. 
The fact that it is more difficult to use the scientific 
method with certain classes of data, e.g., human be- 
havior, is not relevant. ‘To argue otherwise is to argue 
that we can understand certain natural phenomena 
through controlled observation but that others can be 
comprehended only by reflection and intuition. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


A topic vitally in need of clarification is the social 
responsibility of the social scientist. In our culture, 
social scientists are often so much concerned with the 
forwarding of social objectives that they tend to be 
hortatory rather than objectively analytical. Our pres- 
ent practical need seems to be that of emphasizing the 
latter approach, if social science in a strict sense is to 
make its major contribution. In other words, the 
social science approach to contemporaneous issues might 
serve to diminish wishful thinking and substitute factual 
analysis for special pleading. 

The task of providing an ethical structure or value 
system for society has never been assigned to scientists 
and is quite outside any competence which their scien- 
tific training gives them. This is as true of social scien- 
tists as of natural scientists. Either a natural scientist 
or a social scientist may contribute greatly to this prob- 
lem if he happens to be a great man as some scientists 
have been, as was William James, but the establishment 
of a moral order is not part of the task of a scientist qua 
scientist. Strictly defined, it is not the function of the 
social sciences to determine public purposes or human- 
istic objectives, yet the work of social scientists can 
make great contributions to the commonweal. On the 
other hand there is always the possible danger that social 
science, by perfecting manipulative skills, can be turned 
to anti-social purposes in the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders. Obviously this is equally true of the natural 
sciences. One may hope that as methods of undeér- 
standing and controlling human behavior are improved, 
these methods will be put to the best social use. Such 
a causal nexus, however, cannot be taken for granted. 
For example, the Germans during the war displayed 
a high degree of sophistication in the training and 
handling of troops from a psychological standpoint. As 
we know, they developed propaganda of extraordinary 
efficiency. Their knowledge of human behavior was, 
from our standpoint, turned to anti-social purposes. 
The improvement of methodology in the social sciences 
does not in itself mean an advance in social welfare. 

If this view of the social sciences is accurate, it points 
to the necessity for clarification of the role of the social 
scientist both within the various disciplines and for the 
public as well. As social scientists envisage their role 








more clearly, they may be expected to act more effec- 
tively and present their wares more persuasively to 
the public. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


One of the marked differences between the scientists 
working with inert matter and lower organisms and the 
scientists concerned with human functions and behavior 
is that the former have developed technicians trained 
for the specific job of putting results to practical use. 
These technicians include doctors, dentists, engineers, 
soil conservationists, etc. Their clearest counterparts in 
the social sciences are social workers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, and graduates of schools of business and public 
administration. One of the greatest needs in the social 
sciences is for the development of skilled practitioners 
who can use social data for the cure of social ills as 
doctors use scientific data to cure bodily ills. At the 
moment the market can absorb many more trained 
social technicians than the universities are prepared to 
furnish. 

The term technician is a loose one, presumably appli- 
cable to anyone who uses “techniques,” of whatever 
sort, and it would be difficult to deny the applicability 
of this term to congressmen, teachers, mechanics, or 
mothers. But the term social science technician should 
mean something fairly specific. It should mean an indi- 
vidual who has been professionally trained to apply to 
practical situations the facts, generalizations, principles, 
rules, laws, or formulae uncovered by social science 
research. 

For example, if a politician with adequate research 
training were to set up a scientific experiment to deter- 
mine the validity of public opinion polls, he might be 
labeled a social scientist. If, in facing the practical prob- 
lem of predicting his own chance of election, he were 
to conduct a poll according to scientific sampling pro- 
cedures, he would be functioning as a social science 
technician. But when he uses common sense, intuition, 
sagacity, and his rich fund of experience to guide him 
in a political situation he is neither scientist nor tech- 
nician. With all due credit to his skill, there is no gain 
in giving him a false and misleading label. 

This point is important because every science must 
ultimately establish the distinction between _practi- 
tioners who are professionally trained to apply its find- 
ings and practitioners who are working precisely the 
same field with only the aid of their own personal 
experience, art, and wisdom. The fact that the latter 
class on occasion may be far more effective in terms of 
end-results does not alter the necessity for distinguish- 
ing between the two groups. Experience in the medical 


field is instructive. It is still not uncommon to find 
that a mother, a faith healer, or a practical nurse of 
skill and experience can heal a child in a desperate 
situation, yet few doubt the wisdom of distinguishing 
between professional physicians and these other practi- 
tioners. The position of medical men in the early nine- 
teenth century was not such a happy one, but the pres- 
ent strength of the profession may be partly credited to 
their tenacity in insisting upon the special professional 
role of the physician as distinguished from other prac- 
titioners no matter how successful. 

The analogy of the medical practitioner may be car- 
ried a step further in order to clarify our conception of 
the social science technician. Intuitive judgment is an 
element of enormous importance in the work of the 
clinical physician; mere technical competence is not 
enough. Great diagnosticians utilize the findings of 
research and medical laboratories but they also bring 
to bear personal characteristics of judgment and under- 
standing that constitute essential elements in the art of 
healing. It is difficult to find precise words for describ- 
ing such factors but it is recognized that great practi- 
tioners are more than routine technicians. This seems 
likewise to be true of men who are skillful in the man- 
agement of human beings and social situations. Social 
engineers of this sort at the present time are not usually 
trained in the social sciences in any technical sense. 

For the social needs of the future it seems highly de- 
sirable to have more men trained as practitioners 
through knowledge of the application of a social science 
discipline, and also possessed of those intangible skills 
that are the product of both personality and successful 
experience. Judgment, common sense, and a sharp 
eye for relevancy are part of the necessary equipment. 
The capacity to focus on a new problem the directly 
relevant knowledge from past experience is probably 
what passes in common parlance for intuition. The 
really intuitive man is the one who hits immediately 
on the real and pertinent analogy when confronting a 
new problem. There is obviously a tremendous need 
in the field of human relations for great practitioners 
able to meet the standards just described. 

The frame of natural science inquiry is so organized 
that many men can make numerous minor contribu- 
tions which together have cumulative significance. 
The well trained worker can find a place for himself in 
accordance with his individual capacities. This is not 
true to the same extent in the social sciences. How- 
ever, in those instances where a field of inquiry in the 
social sciences has been mapped out clearly, much 
sound work has been accomplished. For example, 
over thirty years ago bureaus of municipal research 








were established in order to forward the cause of 
efficient city government. In the ensuing decades much 
highly useful work has been accomplished with respect 
to purchasing methods, sewage disposal, fire protection, 
police administration, and related activities. 


NEEDED DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


If we frankly appraise the present stage of develop- 
ment of the social sciences, strictly defined, we recognize 
that an enormous amount of research must be under- 
taken. Vast areas of our knowledge concerning human 
relationships are still in a primitive state. There are 
suggestive parallels between the present status of politi- 
cal science and that of medical research a century ago. 
In the early nineteenth century doctors were debating 
the theory of disease. One school of thought argued 
that pathology was monistic; that is, all disease derived 
from a single cause. This approach placed medical 
discussions on the level of debate. It was not until 
physicians developed clinical medicine and adopted an 
empirical approach to their subject that more con- 
structive discussion ensued. It was not so long ago that 
political scientists in the main were publishing treatises 
on the abstract nature of sovereignty, and were argu- 
ing about the monistic and pluralistic character of 
authority. From a methodological standpoint social 
science research at the present time still is far out- 
distanced by the natural sciences. 

Social engineering might be defined as the applica- 
tion of knowledge of social phenomena to specific prob- 
lems. Enough has been accomplished in these terms 
to warrant confidence that much more can be achieved 
in the future. For example, the work done in clinical 
psychology, in city planning, in public opinion polling, 
and in criminology indicates clearly that social engi- 
neering is a meaningful conception, worthy of consider- 
able expansion. 

The dissemination of knowledge concerning social sci- 
ence is an integral part of the concern of social scientists 
with the development of their fields, because the success 
of both social science research and social engineering 
rests to a great extent upon general understanding of 
both the limitations and the potentialities of social sci- 
ence contributions to contemporary life. Here, again, 
the analogy with medicine is suggestive. Medical 
advance has been tremendously affected by the confi- 
dence people have in the medical profession and by 
the readiness of the public to support medical institu- 
tions. Physicians have, of course, made a place for them- 
selves by demonstrated results, but they have been aided 
in this process by a human readiness to accept on faith 
the possibilities of therapy. In fact, human hope of 





“cures” probably always has been in advance of solid 
medical achievement. At the present time social science 
stands in need of both financial and moral support from 
the public. As governmental support becomes of greater 
importance, a wide public understanding of the social 
sciences is eminently desirable. 

At the present time, with respect to human relations, 
it might be said that every man is his own expert. Cer- 
tainly the average man is less inclined to recognize the 
authority of the social scientist than that of the natural 
scientist. 

One of the objectives to be sought in the social sci- 
ence field is the acceptance of the social scientist and 
the social science technician as having distinctive con- 
tributions to make to modern life. This also entails 
a clear understanding of the limitations of the com- 


petence of the expert. “Practical results” in the manip- * 


ulation of human relations can be obtained through 
much cruder methods than can be used by the natural 
scientist working in his laboratory. Manipulative skill 
in controlling human phenomena and in moving men 
to action is not limited to a highly rational and con- 
scious analysis of social phenomena. The demagogue. 
for example, has proved his effectiveness as a manipu- 
lator by using an apparently intuitive or emotional 
approach. ‘The social scientist must work within a 
range of problems that may be at the same time of vital 
concern to both the politician and the ordinary citizen. 

If social scientists and the public, as here suggested, 
need help and encouragement in defining their imme- 
diate and long-time objectives, the studies listed in 
Mr. Poffenberger’s opening article in this issue should 
be so designed as to capitalize the growing drive for 
sound scientific practice in the field of human relations. 

In summary, their objectives should be: 


1. Identification of the distinctive contributions of 
the social sciences 

2. Encouragement of the present trend toward vig- 
orous scientific inquiry in these fields 

3. Further acceptance of such work on the part of 
scholars, university and governmental authorities, and 
the public generally 

4. Stimulation of greater cooperation among social 
scientists and between the disciplines 

5. Focusing of attention upon problems of basic re- 
search most relevant to social needs 

6. Development of the wider application of social 
engineering 

7. Attraction of able men and women to the social 
sciences, both as research workers and as technicians, 
with provision of rewards commensurate with their 
contributions 

8. Increased emphasis on those aspects of social 
science activity in need of (a) governmental subsidies; 
(b) foundation support; (c) academic recognition. 
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RECRUITMENT, SELECTION, AND TRAINING OF RESEARCH WORKERS 


A RE-EXAMINATION of the Council’s efforts during the 
past two decades to “assist in the development of an 
adequate number of well-trained research workers in 
the social sciences’ was authorized by the Committee 
on Problems and Policy a year ago. What was first con- 
ceived as a survey and critical appraisal of the fellow- 
ship programs of the Council and other organizations 
supporting advanced students has developed into an 
effort to assay much more broadly the factors which 
affect the supply and development of talent in the social 
sciences. Funds for a one-year study beginning in the 
summer of 1946 were granted to the Council by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Although an important immediate objective of the 
current study is to lay a basis for planning the Council’s 
future fellowship program, it is by no means assumed 
that awarding fellowships represents the only or neces- 
sarily the most important means of raising the caliber 
and improving the training of social scientists. Atten- 
tion is likewise being given to policies and practices of 
graduate schools which may tend to encourage or dis- 
courage preparation for careers in social science research. 
Nor can the role of undergraduate education be over- 
looked, since it is evident that the vocational destinies 
of a great proportion of superior students may be deter- 
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mined by their experience as undergraduates, and there 
is reason to believe that a large amount of talent is lost 
to social science because its possessors are not made 
effectively aware of opportunities in this field at a suf- 
ficiently early stage in their education. 

Extended conferences have been held with members 
of university faculties and other organizations, and a 
number of other institutions will soon be visited. A 
personal history schedule which was mailed last fall 
to holders of Council fellowships has yielded valuable 
results, both in substantive data and in the respondents’ 
opinions concerning their own experiences as students. 
On the basis of these returns, a briefer schedule is being 
prepared for distribution to a larger and more broadly 
representative sample of graduate students in both the 
social sciences and other fields. Officials of several grad- 
uate schools have offered to cooperate in this canvass, 
and others will be asked to help. It is also planned to 
compile data on the student-aid budgets and policies of 
graduate schools, foundations, and other organizations 
which offer fellowships for study and research in the 
social sciences. 

Present plans call for a report on the study not later 
than the end of the summer of 1947. 


COMMITTEE BRIEFS 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING RESEARCH 


Frederick V. Waugh (chairman), John D. Black, A. C. 
Hoffman, Theodore W. Schultz, H. M. Southworth, F. J. 
Welch, H. R. Wellman; staff, R. G. Bressler, Jr. 


Arrangements have just been completed whereby R. G. 
Bressler, Jr. of the University of Connecticut will begin 
work at once upon an appraisal and research planning 
project in the field of agricultural marketing research, 
with the guidance of an advisory committee. This project 
is being undertaken in view of the prospective expansion 
of government support of agricultural marketing research 
and is in a sense an outgrowth of an interest of the Coun- 
cil’s former Committee on Social and Economic Research 
in Agriculture. Under its auspices the Council published 
two research planning bulletins, Marketing of Farm 
Products and Agricultural Cooperation, in 1932-33. The 
present project has a broader scope; it is concerned with 
knowledge of the whole agricultural marketing process as 
it is affected by consumer patterns and socio-economic 


situations. The project is scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1947. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIENCE OF 
RESEARCH BRANCH, INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION DIVISION, ASF 


Frederick Osborn (chairman), Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Leland DeVinney, Carl I. Hovland, John M. Russell, 
Samuel A. Stouffer. 


Four volumes on the statistical studies of the social psy- 
chology of American soldiers, made by the Research Branch 
of the Information and Education Division during World 
War II, are being prepared for publication under the aus- 
pices of this committee. The first volume will deal with the 
continuing adjustment of troops during the course of Army 
life; the second will deal with combat and its aftermath; 
the third will present experimental studies of technics for 
mass educativn; and the fourth will be devoted to method- 
ological reports. ‘The work of the committee has been 








slowed by the necessity of disbanding the full-time staff 
last September, but is being carried forward on a part- 
time basis at Harvard, Cornell, and Yale Universities 
under the direction of Samuel A. Stouffer, Leonard S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., and Carl I. Hovland respectively. It is hoped that 
all four volumes will go to press during 1947. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF 

ASSOCIATED RESEARCH COUNCILS 
(Joint with the American Council on Education, American 
Council of Learned Societies, and National Research 
Council) 


Ross G. Harrison (chairman), Donald Young (secre- 
tary), Detlev W. Bronk, W. Norman Brown, Aaron J. 
Brumbaugh, A. T. Poffenberger, Richard H. Shryock, 
George F. Zook. 


By the appointment of a Committee on Specialized Man- 
power Problems last spring, the Conference Board took its 
first step toward improving sources of information on per- 
sons having specialized competence and training. During 
the war this lack was a major handicap in marshalling the 
nation’s scientific and scholarly forces for emergency service; 
and since the war men in all fields of knowledge have 
become greatly concerned with the need for improving the 
supply and effective placing of trained personnel. The new 
committee of the Conference Board was asked to consider 
ways of increasing the vailability of current information 
on such personnel and of appraising the influence of factors 
affecting specialization. The chairman of this committee 
is M. H. Trytten, Director of the NRC’s Office of Scientific 
Personnel, and the other members are A. J. Brumbaugh 
of the ACE, Mortimer Graves of the ACLS, and Paul Web- 
bink of the SSRC staff. 

At their request the Conference Board is sponsoring a 
modest study of current roster-type facilities and practices 
of professional societies, government bureaus, and other 
organizations possessing data on specialized personnel. 
Since last September Lowell Hattery of the American Uni- 
versity has been examining existing information and 
operations in the field of personnel and evaluating them 
in terms of completeness, currency, quality and reliability, 
efficiency, and usefulness. His report is scheduled for com- 
pletion in March. The committee was also instrumental 
in the recent initiation of a study of college and university 
faculty personnel problems, proposed by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. The ’NRC has accepted 
contractual responsibility for this study. A survey of factors 
currently affecting the faculty situation at one midwestern 
university has been completed and is serving as a pilot 
study for the collection of analogous information from a 
number of other institutions. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Arthur H. Cole (chairman), Earl J. Hamilton, Herbert 
Heaton, John G. B. Hutchins, Harold A. Innis, Leland H. 
Jenks, Edward C. Kirkland, Frederic C. Lane, Robert 
Warren. 





The committee has made a two-year grant to Thomas C. 
Cochran of New York University for a study of the think- 
ing of railroad executives between 1840 and 1890. Mr. 
Cochran states that the study is in the nature of an experi- 
mental inquiry, to determine whether the thinking of early 
American entrepreneurs can be investigated successfully. 
He has outlined his project as follows: “We chose the rail- 
road industry as that offering the greatest amount of mate- 
rial in the way of executive correspondence, etc. We plan, 
insofar as possible, to examine not only the thinking of 
executives in regard to business problems, but also their 
opinions regarding general social, political, and economic 
questions. For these latter purposes we shall try to run 
down collections of private correspondence in addition to 
business papers. We will also try to apply quantitative 
methods to intellectual history, by selecting our samples 
in a methodical fashion, and classifying and correlating our 
results as far as may appear reasonable. The study, there- 
fore, is to be primarily the application of new methods 
to the study of intellectual history.” 

One of the railroads whose cooperation has been secured, 
the New York Central, has organized a special two-year 
survey of its records and those of its constituent organiza- 
tions, in order to make its materials thoroughly accessible 
for use in this research. Mr. Cochran has prepared a con- 
spectus of the project which will appear in the forthcoming 
issue of the Political Science Quarterly. 

The first major publication sponsored by the committee, 
Commonwealth: A Study of the Role of Government in the 
American Economy: Massachusetts, 1774-1861 by Oscar 
and Mary F. Handlin, is in press and should be ready for 
distribution from the New York University Press in March. 
A related article, “Revolutionary Economic Policy in Massa- 
chusetts,” appeared in the January 1947 issue of The 
William and Mary Quarterly. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND RESEARCH 

Robert M. Yerkes (chairman), John M. Cooper, Talcott 
Parsons, Don K. Price, Frederick F. Stephan, Frederick V. 
Waugh, A. H. Williams, Dael L. Wolfle. 


Robert Yerkes, chairman of the committee, and Donald 
Young have been appointed by the Committee on Problems 
and Policy as the Council’s representatives on the Inter- 
Society Committee on Science Foundation Legislation, 
sponsored by the AAAS. 


LABOR MARKET RESEARCH 

J. Douglas Brown (chairman), E. Wight Bakke, Philip 
M. Hauser, Clark Kerr, Gladys L. Palmer, Carroll L. 
Shartle, Dale Yoder; staff, Paul Webbink. 


Council Bulletin 56, Labor Force Definition and Meas- 
urement: Recent Experience in the United States, prepared 
by Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret J. Hagood for a tech- 
nical subcommittee, will be ready for distribution late in 
March. The committee hopes to publish in the near future 
a research planning memorandum on labor mobility, by 
Gladys Palmer of the University of Pennsylvania, as the 
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first in a brief series of documents dealing with various 
areas of labor research. A new Memorandum on Univer- 
sity Research Programs in the Field of Labor was issued 
in February giving brief notations on the labor research 
programs of 25 universities and two other institutions. A 
newly appointed subcommittee will conduct a conference 
on wage research at the Yale Labor and Management 
Center early in April. In May the committee and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are sponsoring the third of a series 
of annual conferences of representatives of university 
organizations engaged in industrial research and training. 


ORGANIZATION FOR RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Louis Wirth (chairman), Gordon W. Blackwell, Frederick 
C. Mills, Stanley F. Teele, Donald H. Wallace, Malcolm 
Willey; staff, Paul Webbink. 


The committee is formulating a first report on problems 
of university organization for research in the social sciences, 
based upon correspondence and discussions with persons 
at about 50 universities and colleges. The committee has 
also raised with its correspondents a series of questions con- 
cerning the conditions governing the acceptance of research 
contracts, particularly with the armed services. A “Tenta- 
tive Directory of University Social Science Research Or- 
ganizations,” listing more than 150 agencies, is being pre- 
pared for distribution in mimeographed form. Copies 
will be available from the Washington office of the Council 
in April. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Winfield Riefler (chairman), Bernard Brodie, Rensis 
Likert, Jacob Marschak, Frank Notestein, William F. 
Ogburn, Isador I. Rabi, Henry D. Smyth; staff, Ansley J. 
Coale. 


Ansley J. Coale, a Fellow of the Council under the de- 
mobilization award program, has completed an analysis of 
the problems involved in decentralization of industry and 
government and in alternative defensive measures designed 
to lessen the destructiveness of atomic warfare. His report, 
entitled “The Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to 
Atomic Bombs,” is now in process of publication by the 
Princeton University Press. The first part of Mr. Coale’s 
analysis is made on the assumption of the existence of an 
effective international agreement for control of atomic 
weapons; the second part, on the contrary assumption of 
unlimited armament. In his report particular attention is 
given to criteria of effectiveness and feasibility of defensive 
procedures under each of these assumptions. The final 
section is concerned with data and research needed to 
develop adequate knowledge of problems of vulnerability. 


SOURCE BOOK OF HISTORICAL STATISTICS 


(Advisory to the Bureau of the Census) 
J. Frederic Dewhurst (chairman), Shepard B. Clough, 
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Arthur H. Cole, Morris A. Copeland, Ernest S. Griffith, 
Edward P. Hutchinson, Stacy May, Walter L. Mitchell, Jr., 
Amos E. Taylor, Harold F. Williamson; staff, A. Benjamin 
Handler. 


Appreciable progress has been made in the compilation 
by the Census Bureau of a source book of historical series 
of economic and other data, supplementing the Bureau's 
publications of current materials. The advisory committee 
appointed in the spring of 1946 at the request of the 
Director of the Census has held three meetings, the most 
recent being at Atlantic City in January. As a result the 
assembly and annotation of private series of data have been 
considerably advanced and it is expected that the manu- 
script will be in the hands of the printer by the end of 
the current fiscal year. A. Benjamin Handler is giving 
full time to the project. 


TECHNIQUES FOR REDUCING GROUP HOSTILITY 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (chairman), Charles Dollard, Carl 
I. Hovland. 


Robin M. Williams of Cornell University has completed 
a manuscript on research designed to evaluate the effective- 
ness of techniques for reducing tensions among ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups. This memorandum incorpo. 
rates the results (1) of a survey, made by the author and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. during the summer of 1946, of 
programs in actual operation by agencies working in this 
field, and (2) of a systematic study of relevant research, from 
which current gaps in knowledge were defined and hypoth- 
eses formulated as a guide to further research. The memo- 
randum is scheduled for publication as a Council bulletin 
in the late spring. 


WAR STUDIES 


Roy F. Nichols (chairman), Shepard B. Clough (execu- 
tive secretary), James P. Baxter, grd, Pendleton Herring, 
Paul T. Homan, John A. Krout, Dael L. Wolfie, Donald 
Young, Ralph A. Young. 


Through its executive secretary the committee is serving 
as advisor to The National Archives in the preparation of 
guides to governmental documents originating during 
World War II. Present plans of The Archives call for 
issuing the following publications: 


1. A Handbook of Federal World War II Agencies 
and Their Records, describing the administrative or- 
ganization of each agency and indicating the present 
location of records 

2. Inventories of World War II Records, designed 
as guides to each series of documents in each agency 

3. Lists of World War II Histories, including both 
published and unpublished histories and monographs 
prepared by the agencies 

4. A Guide to World War II Documents, organized 
according to subject matter and serving as a cross- 
reference guide to the preceding publications. 








WORLD AREA RESEARCH 


Robert B. Hall (chairman), Wendell C. Bennett, Donald 
C. McKay, Geroid T. Robinson. 


Robert B. Hall of the University of Michigan has com- 
pleted a report of his survey of current area programs 
which include work in the social sciences in colleges and 
universities throughout the United States. This report 
will soon be printed as Council Pamphlet 3, Area Studies: 





With Special Reference to Their Implications for Research 
in the Social Sciences. It includes notes on the back- 
ground of the current status of area studies, summaries 
of informed opinion favoring and opposing their further 
development, discussion of their objectives, descriptions of 
representative programs and projects, and recommenda- 
tions for their improvement with due consideration of the 
interests of social science research. 


PERSONNEL 


NEW DIRECTORS OF THE COUNCIL 


THE seven national social science organizations associated 
with the Council have designated the following persons to 
serve as directors of the Council for the three-year term 
1947-49: 

Ralph L. Beals, University of California at Los Angeles, 
succeeding A. Irving Hallowell, Northwestern 
University, from the American Anthropological 
Association 

Harold A. Innis, University of Toronto, succeeding 
Simeon E. Leland, Northwestern University, from 
the American Economic Association 

Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, succeeding Merle 
Curti, University of Wisconsin, from the American 
Historical Association 

Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago, from the 
American Political Science Association 

Carl I. Hovland, Yale University, succeeding Harold 
E. Jones, University of California, from the American 
Psychological Association 

E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, from the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society 

Willard L. Thorp, Department of State, from the 
American Statistical Association. 


Credentials of these men are scheduled for acceptance by 
the board of directors of the Council at its spring meeting 
in New York, March 29-30, 1947. At the annual meeting 
of the Council last September, James C. Bonbright of 
Columbia University and J. Frederic Dewhurst of the 
Twentieth Century Fund were elected directors-at-large for 
the two-year period 1947-48. Mr. Bonbright succeeds 
Chester I. Barnard, President of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and Mr. Dewhurst succeeds Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Professor Emeritus of Columbia University and 
former Research Director of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Of the retiring directors, Mr. Mitchell has held that 
office for all save three of the twenty-four years of the 
Council’s existence. He was among the founders of the 
Council and has rendered continuous service in numerous 
capacities. Mr. Mitchell will be the guest of honor at 
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the annual spring dinner meeting of the board of direc- 
tors in New York on March 29. 


RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWSHIPS 


The Council’s new plan of awarding fellowships at fre- 
quent intervals so as to avoid delaying initiation of research 
training programs has been in effect since July 1, 1946. 
During the four months from October 1, 1946 through 
January 1947 the Committee on Social Science Personnel 
held two meetings and made the following 20 appointments: 


Oscar E. Anderson, Jr., M.A. Harvard University 1941, 
History, for completion of a doctoral dissertation on 
the history of refrigeration in the United States 

Janine Chappat, Ph.D. Harvard University 1944, 
Anthropology, for training in the fields of culture 
and personality 

John de Francis, M.A. Columbia University 1941, 
Political Science, for completion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation on the political aspects of reform in the 
Chinese written language 

Louis J. Ducoff, B.S. Rutgers University 1933, Eco- 
nomics, for graduate study leading to the doctorate 
and the writing of a dissertation in the field of labor 
economics 

Alexander Erlich, M.A. Friedrich Wilhelm Universitat 
(Berlin) 1938, Economics, for completion of a doc- 
toral dissertation on the problem of pricing in the 
Soviet economy 

Merrill R. Goodall, M.A. University of California 
1942, Political Science, for completion of a doctoral 
dissertation on Southern solidarity in national politics 

Evan B. Hannay, M.A. Princeton University 1939, 
Economics, for completion of a doctoral dissertation 
on the role of the machine tool industry in business 
fluctuations 

Eva R. Hofberg, Master of Law, University of Warsaw 
1938, Ph.D. Columbia University 1947, Sociology, 
for a community study in Palestine 

E. Burke Inlow, M.A. University of California 1940, 
Political Science, for completion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation on the evolution of patents as a property 
right 








Paul M. Kattenburgh, M.A. George Washington Uni- 
versity 1946, Political Science, for completion of 
graduate work and the writing of a doctoral dis 
sertation on the impact of the change in Indonesia 
from colonial status to independence on contempo- 
rary international relations 

Filmer M. Paradise, M.A. University of Wisconsin 
1942, Economics, M.A. Harvard University 1946, 
Public Administration, for the writing of a doctoral 
dissertation on the structure and administration of 
selected British trade unions 

James M. Sakoda, B.A. University of California 1942, 
Psychology, for the writing of a doctoral disserta- 
tion on a socio-psychological analysis of field data 
gathered in the Minidoka Relocation Center 

Tamotsu Shibutani, M.A. University of Chicago 1944, 
Sociology, for completion of a doctoral dissertation 
on the nature and function of rumor in collective 
behavior 

George P. Shultz, B.A. Princeton University 1942, Eco- 
nomics, for completion of a doctoral dissertation on 
the formulation of wage policies in the Massachusetts 
men’s shoe industry 

William B. Simpson, M.A. Columbia University 1943, 
Economics, for graduate study and preparation of a 
doctoral dissertation in the field of mathematical 
economics 

Theodore A. Sumberg, B.S.S. College of the City of 
New York 1939, Economics, for completion of a 
doctoral dissertation on the static and dynamic char- 
acter of the industrialization process and its effect 
on international trade 

James Tobin, M.A. Harvard University 1940, Eco- 
nomics, for completion of a doctoral dissertation on 
methods of forecasting national income 

Maurace H. Wells, Jr., M.A. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity 1939, Political Science, for completion of a 
doctoral dissertation on recent American critics of 
democracy 

John Frederick Weston, M.B.A. University of Chicago 
1942, Economics, for completion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation on the meaning and measurement of excess 
profits 

John T. Wheeler, B.B.A. University of Minnesota 
1942, Economics, for completion of a doctoral dis- 
sertation on cost systems as they affect empirical cost 
functions 


The SSRC’s research training fellowships are awarded to 
persons showing exceptional aptitude for social science re- 


search and determination to follow research careers. The 
sole purpose of the fellowships is to advance their training 
for these careers, and the programs for which aid is given 
are in each case adapted to the individual’s needs. Formal 
academic study is generally considered appropriate only 
for applicants recently released from military or other war- 
time service; the award of fellowships for this purpose is in 
fact a sequent of the demobilization award program termi- 
nated on June 30, 1946, after two years of operation. Dur- 
ing that time 164 fellowships were awarded to promising 
young research personnel to facilitate their resumption of 
scientific training or careers seriously interrupted by war 
service. 

Applications for the current research training fellowships 
will be accepted through May go, 1947. Information con- 
cerning applications may be obtained from Miss Laura 
Barrett of the New York office of the Council. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE COUNCIL 


In September 1946 Harold E. Jones of the University of 
California was appointed by the Executive Committee as 
the Council’s representative on the Pacific Coast. This 
action was recommended by the former Pacific Coast 
Regional Committee after careful study of means of 
strengthening the Council’s relations with social scientists 
on the Coast and of increasing their opportunities for con- 
tact and cooperation with social scientists in the rest of 
the country. Concentration of responsibility for developing 
the Council’s activities and interests in the Far West, in the 
hands of a qualified individual in that area rather than in 
a committee, is thought to favor greater continuity of effort 
and to encourage cqmmunication with individual research 
workers concerning their problems. Another way in whiciy 
the disadvantages of the geographical isolation of West 
Coast scholars, which is both inter- and intra-regional, may 
be lessened is through fostering the development of special 
Council committees in that area. The formér subcommit- 
tees of the Pacific Coast Regional Committee—on Labor 
Market Research, Price Policies, and Social Statistics—have 
all been continued as special committees and are stimu- 
lating renewed interest and research in their respective 
fields. The work of the Committee on Labor Market 
Research is being increasingly related to that of the main 
committee in that field through the efforts of Clark Kerr 
of the University of California, a member of both com- 
mittees. Mr. Jones has already visited many of the major 
institutions on the Coast on behalf of the Council and his 
knowledge of personnel and research in process is of great 
value to the Council staff. 





PUBLICATIONS 


MARKED POSTWAR DEMAND FOR 
SSRC BULLETINS 


A PRONOUNCED upturn, since the end of the war, in the 
sales of all the research bulletins published by the Council 
in recent years points to their continuing usefulness in 
research and in graduate teaching. The three Critiques of 
Research in the Social Sciences—An Appraisal of Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
by Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Frederick C. Mills’ 
The Behavior of Prices by Raymond T. Bye, An Appraisal 
of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains by Fred A. 
Shannon—published in 1939-40, have been selling slightly 
faster than in the second and third years after publica- 
tion. A reprinting by photo-offset was necessary to meet 
the revived demand for the Blumer critique. The same 


was true of The Prediction of Personal Adjustment by 
Paul Horst et al., published in 1941. 


Without exception there seems to be an increasing 
rather than a decreasing demand for these and the later 
bulletins, particularly The Use of Personal Documents in 
Psychological Science by Gordon W. Allport (1942), Survey 
of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts by Robert 
R. Sears (1943), and The Use of Personal Documents in 
History, Anthropology, and Sociology by Louis Gottschalk, 
Clyde Kluckhohn, and Robert Angell (1945). The latter 
is the first Council bulletin ever to have had a substantially 
greater sale in its second year after publication than in 
the first; while Theory and Practice in Historical Study: 
A Report of the Committee on Historiography (1946) has 
sold 1644 copies in ten months, more than any preceding 
bulletin in its first full year. The sale of Adjustment to 
Physical Handicap and Illness by Roger G. Barker et al. 
(January 1947) has been little short of phenomenal, reach- 
ing 589 copies in its first four weeks. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N- Y. 


Incorporated in the State of Illinois, December 27, 1924, for the purpose of advancing research in the social sciences 


Directors 1946: CHESTER I. BARNARD, WENDELL C. BENNETT, NORMAN S. BUCHANAN, E. W. BurGEss, SHEPARD B. CLOUGH, LEONARD S. COTTRELL, 
Jr., MERLE CurtI, Josep S. Davis, Robert B. HALL, A. IRVING HALLOWELL, SHELBY M. HARRISON, PENDLETON HERRING, HAROLD HOTELLING, 
Cuarves S. HYNEMAN, Haroip E. Jones, SIMEON E. LELAND, CHARLES E. MERRIAM, WESLEY C. MITCHELL, Roy F. NICHOLS, WILLARD C. OLSON, 
FREDERICK OsBoRN, A. T. POFFENBERGER, ROBERT R. SEARS, JOSEPH J. SPENGLER, WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG, WILLARD L. TuHorP, RALPH W. 
TYLER, DONALD YOUNG, KIMBALL YOUNG. 

Staff: DONALD YouNnG, Executive Director; PAUL WEBBINK; ELBRIDGE SIBLEY; GLEN HEATHERS; ELEANOR C. IsBeELL; HAROLp E. Jones, Pacific 
Coast Representative; CAROLYN E. ALLEN, Controller. 
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